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Symbol and Image in the Later Work of 
Henry James 


MIRIAM ALLOTT 


NOWADAYS anyone who has heard of James knows that his 
earlier books are easier to read than his later ones. Most 
people, if they read him at all, seem to prefer them, but when 
their entertainment value, lively characterization, and more 
lucid style, have been acknowledged, much of consequence to 
any consideration of James as an artist has been left unsaid: the 
work of James’s full maturity alone reveals the important 
elements of his greatness. The quality of feeling and imagina- 
tion in his late fantasies and in novels like The Wings of the Dove 
(1902), The Golden Bowl (1904) and The Sense of the Past (1917) 
distinguishes them in such a way from, say, The American (1877) 
or The Princess Casamassima (1886) that one is reminded of the 
difference between a prose writer and a poet. Moreover the 
later writings reveal the familiar paradox of the man whose 
predicament turns him in the fullest sense into an artist and at 
the same time impairs his creative power. The paradox explains 
the frequent unhappiness of James’s partisans as it accounts for 
the virulence of some of his attackers. 

Our over-sensitiveness in this age about the sick soul — 
William James used the term — leads to such misdemeanours 
in literary criticism as the too facile relating of a writer’s entire 
working-life to an unhappy childhood or a fashionable neurosis. 
But sometimes for a full appreciation of the work it is necessary 
at least to recognize the sickness that helps to produce it. Henry 
James intended to become a social historian in the manner of 
Balzac, but his richest achievement is the result of exploring a 
personal situation. It is not the representative social types in his 
novels and stories who leave the deepest impression, not, for 
example, the world-weary cosmopolitan beauty in The Princess 
Casamassima, or a New England intellectual like Basil Ransom 
in The Bostonians, good as the books are in which they appear, 
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but the ravaged man in the empty house on the ‘jolly corner’, 
or the man cowering at a graveside as the beast springs out of 
the jungle. 

The now familiar circumstances of James’s career make his 
special problems appear deceptively simple. We remember the 
solitary figure whose early New England days are so revealingly 
described in the autobiographical sketches, and whose intense 
inner life of impressions and reactions was matched by an over- 
whelming reluctance or inability to take an active part in 
existence. We hold on to the fact that this writer settled with 
himself quite early that his function in life was to be that of an 
observer and not a participator. We know that the reasons for 
this attitude and its effect upon himself influence his work and 
help to design the figure in his carpet. But it is possible to draw 
the wrong conclusions from these things. To say that James’s 
power derives from his vivid sense of life and his weaknesses 
from his non-participation in it is so much of an over-simpli- 
fication that it becomes a mis-statement. Some of his disad- 
vantages as a novelist — his prosiness, his too meticulous analysis 
of the minutiae of feeling and emotion — certainly result from 
the distance he placed between himself and actuality. Yet his 
best work, though rarely altogether free from such failings, 
derives its quality not only from his acute sense of the suffering 
life can inflict, but often from a kind of horror that the chance to 
‘live’ may never be offered, or that the vital experience may be 
irrecoverably missed. 

This kind of obsession, riding him increasingly hard with the 
years, enriches the texture of his later work in a new way. It 
produces the emotional quality of stories like The Ambassadors 
and The Wings of the Dove, increases his preoccupation with 
dramas of renunciation, and heightens the atmosphere of terror 
which extends from the consciously supernatural stories into 
other work of the later years. The themes themselves do not 
alter — from ‘A Passionate Pilgrim’ to The Sense of the Past they 
remain the same: the change lies all in the conception and 
treatment, in the imagination and sensibility released by the 
given situation. Each figure in the total design of the carpet 
appears now with a richness and density of association not 
found before the 18gos. So it happens that a two-fold result is 
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produced. On the one hand some recurring elements in the 
novels and stories begin to acquire a symbolic force they did 
not at first possess; and at the same time there emerge the 
animal, money, and objet d'art images and those sustained 
metaphors which characterize the increasingly elaborate 
‘late’ style. This vein of poetic symbolism and imagery 
calls for attention as the most important aspect of the ‘major 
phase’. 

James’s constant search for compression was furthered by 
this use of symbolism and imagery. He tried all his life for the 
kind of detachment he heard Taine praise in Turgéniev, who 
‘so perfectly cut the umbilical cord that bound the story to 
himself’. His own principal methods had, of course, always 
been the elimination of the author’s commentary and the search 
for the most revealing ‘point of view’; ultimately he set himself 
difficult technical problems — the more tricky they were the 
better he liked them — and tried for objectivity by dedicating 
himself to the discovery of ‘perfect form’. The sustained 
metaphors of the later period — for example, the images of 
auction and trading through which Kate reviews her personal 
situation at the beginning of The Wings of the Dove — are to 
some extent, then, further attempts to achieve the perpetually- 
sought ‘deep-breathing economy and organic form’. 

The type of image and symbol thus adopted is, however, con- 
ditioned by the quality of James’s mature imagination and the 
play of his heightened poetic sensibility, the style being increas- 
ingly the man in spite of the fight for detachment. Moreover, 
the revisions of earlier work provide us with the evidence that 
he now saw things in a different focus. Working over novels 
like The American and The Portrait of a Lady’ he was conscious 
of omissions and weaknesses of effect, as he tries to explain in 
the preface to The Golden Bowl. Thus in the later version of The 
American we find him introducing, among other things, the 
animal image of ‘the arched back, the erect tail and a pair of 
shining evil eyes’ to suggest the innocent Newman’s impression 
of the Marquise du Bellegarde’s wickedness. ‘Beast’ images of 
this nature pervade the late stories but do not appear before 


1y. F. O. Matrmessen, “The Painter’s Sponge and Varnish Bottle’, Henry James 
The Major Phase, 1946. , 
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‘The Marriages’ of 1891, where, to the ‘possibly poisoned and 
inflamed judgment’ of Adela Chart, Mrs. Crutchley’s ‘high 
bony shoulders and the long crimson tail and the universal 
coruscating nod wriggle their horribly practical way through 
the rest of the night’. Similarly, the themes of ‘the black and 
merciless things behind the great possessions’ and of appearance 
and reality do not produce sustained money and objet d’art 
imagery until The Golden Bowl, though such images are intro- 
duced into the revised version of The Portrait of a Lady to 
heighten the ambiguities surrounding Madame Merle and 
Gilbert Osmond. Thus Osmond, in the revised version: 


. Suggested, fine gold coin as he was, no stamp nor 
emblem of the common mintage that provides for general 
circulation; he was the elegant complicated medal struck 
off for a special occasion... . 

(World’s Classics ed., 1947, p. 247) 


The method is recognizably that of The Golden Bowl, but is 
naturally less effective since imagery is not an organic part of 
the book. The Golden Bowl, moreover, provides us with an 
example of James’s use of a concrete symbol to reinforce his 
themes. 


0 


James’s concrete symbols are almost always connected with 
his theme of appearance and reality. Some of them have 
already received attention from informed readers; there is at 
least one comment on the part played by the garden-symbol,* 
and there are more extensive commentaries on the symbolism 
of The Golden Bowl.* The latter novel is pervaded by ideas 
of value, of false and true worth, of appearance and reality, 
and James produces his central symbol, if not quite as Gide 
produces his ten-franc piece in The Counterfeiters, yet with some- 
thing of the same intention. The bowl, which appears to be 

1 WiL] Troy, “The Altar of Henry James’, The Question of Henry James, ed. 
F. W. Dupée, 1947. 

2 e.g. STEPHEN SPENDER, The Destructive Element, 1935, pp. 87-98, and F. O. 


MATHIESSEN, op. Cit., pp. 81-104. See also my note on a possible source of this 
symbol, Notes @ Queries (March 1953), pp. 124-5. 
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gold but is only flawed crystal, has, like the Prince and Char- 
lotte, its beautiful appearance, strange provenance and dubious 
value, and thus gathers to itself numerous associations relevant 
to the complicated situation in the story. The principal impli- 
cations of this one symbol may be well enough known, but 
there has been little attempt so far to connect it with James’s 
use of the portrait symbol as an analogous device for exploring 
the theme of appearance and reality. The use of the portrait 
to extend, among other things, the study of personality is a 
device James shares with his New England predecessor, Haw- 
thorne. He does not, however, employ it with any comparable 
emphasis on ambiguity and fantasy for their own sake, neither 
at any time does he handle it in the allegorical manner — his 
own views on that kind of effect are given with sufficient clarity 
in his study of Hawthorne. Nevertheless the portraits, from 
that of the masked man in The Sacred Fount to that of Ralph 
Pendrel’s ancestor in The Sense of the Past, are related to the 
themes in much the same way as is the central symbol in The 
Golden Bowl (and as, perhaps, the central symbol in The Ivory 
Tower was to have been). 

From the beginning James’s interest in the portrait is four- 
fold: he may be preoccupied with the artist himself (Roderick 
Hudson, 1875; The Tragic Muse, 1890; “The Real Thing’, 1893); 
he may be interested in it as the pivot for a plot (“The Story of 
a Masterpiece’, 1868; “The Tone of Time’, 1900; ‘The Beldonald 
Holbein’, 1901); he may be concerned with it as a device for 
telling us more about the personality of one of the characters 
(‘The Liar’, 1888; “The Wheel of Time’, 1893); or, finally, he 
may be attempting the tricky psychological study of emotional 
tension between the artist and his sitter (The Sense of the Past). 
In many of these stories James is enabled by means of the por- 
trait — and of the portrait-painter who is always endowed with 
special perceptions — to make, on the one hand, his ironic com- 
ment on society and its conventions, and, on the other, his 
ironic analysis of personality. 

However, the revealing portraits of Colonel Capadose or 
Mrs. Tregent, or even of Miriam Rooth, ‘vivante, méchante, 
redoutable’, are one thing; the ominous Man with the Mask 
in The Sacred Fount, the mysterious Bronzino which moves Milly 


= 
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to tears in The Wings of the Dove, the portrait of the man with 
his back to the spectator in The Sense of the Past, are something 
quite different, with their troubling effect on the people who so 
curiously resemble them, and their suggestions of an unfulfilled 
destiny. The ironic now gives place to the tragic or the ‘super- 
natural’, while the sophisticated commentary is frequently 
replaced by the rendering of subjective impressions of malevo- 
lence and evil; in addition the portrait is made to carry a 
complex of associations relevant to and reinforcing the main 
themes. The problem of appearance and reality is explored 
in moods which range from the poignant to the ‘high fantastic’, 
and the various aspects of the theme are brought into relation 
with each other by careful patterning. Above all, we notice 
that the portrait is now used, like the ‘ghosts’ of this period, to 
explore the idea of the alter ego and the might-have-been with a 
new urgency and an unusual concentration of emotion. 

In the portraits of The Wings of the Dove, The Sacred Fount and 
The Sense of the Past we have examples of three different kinds 
of treatment, three variations, as it were, on related themes. 
The first has the tragic overtones we might expect in James’s 
most complete memorial to Minny Temple; the second is an 
excursion into the high fantastic, which yet does not quite reach 
the supernaturalism of the third; while in The Sense of the Past 
itself the portrait may be connected with a late ‘ghost’ like 
Spencer Brydon’s alter ego in “The Jolly Corner’. 

In The Wings of the Dove, Milly Theale’s most intense and 
poignant experience occurs at Matcham, the country houge, 
on a day when “all thing melted together — the beauty and the 
history and the facility — and the splendid mid-summer glow’. 
The climax comes when she is taken to see the Bronzino por- 
trait of a girl who resembles her. For the first moment Milly 
finds herself looking at the mysterious portrait through tears: 


Perhaps it was her tears that made it just then so strange 
and fair . . . the face of a young woman, all magnificently 
drawn down to the hands, and magnificently dressed; a 
face almost livid in hue, yet handsome in sadness and 
crowned with a mass of hair rolled backand high, that must, 
before fading with time, have had a family resemblance 
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to her own. The lady in question, at all events, with 
her slightly Michaelangelesque squareness, her eyes of 
other days, her full lips, her long neck, her recorded 
jewels, her brocaded and wasted reds, was a very great 
personage — only unaccompanied by a joy. And she was 
dead, dead, dead. Milly recognized her exactly in words 
that had nothing to do with her. ‘I shall never be better 
than this.’ (I, 195)* 


The final sentence, with its possibilities of multiple interpreta- 
tion, is characteristic of the cast of language of the whole scene; 
it is also characteristic of the crammed possibilities of the por- 
trait scene in The Sacred Fount. Milly will never be ‘better’ 
because — in spite of her wealth, her romantic isolation and 
her affliction—she cannot surpass the magnificence and 
tragic grandeur of her prototype; because she will never again 
‘live’ with such intensity as she does now in this ‘pink dawn of 
an apotheosis’; because, above all, from this moment her course 
is set towards death. The pale girl in the portrait symbolizes 
her own doomed life and its brief magnificence. 

This portrait also illuminates the enduring spell for James of 
the Italian Renaissance painters to whom he had succumbed 
in the early years of his European travels; his Italian Hours 
testifies to the richness of association afforded by his visits when 
in Florence to the Pitti and the Uffizi. It would seem, on the 
evidence of two stories at least, that the portrait artist with the 
most enduring fascination for him was Bronzino, whose sitters 
share a family likeness. Remote, pale, elegant, these High 
Renaissance aristocrats contemplate objets d’art or let their long 
fingers rest on the illuminated pages of their open books. But 
for all their quietude they suggest only an apparent arrest of 
mental and emotional agitation; these frozen passionate people 
seem to indicate tensions similar to those of James’s New 
Englanders, held taut in their perpetual conflict of passion and 
reason. It is even possible to identify Milly’s Matcham portrait 
with an actual painting by Bronzino.? 

The peculiar emotional quality of the portrait scene in The 

1 This and subsequent references are to the Macmillan edition. 


*T have a note on this identification in Modern Language Notes (January 1953), 
PP. 23-5. 
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Wings of the Dove is suggestive when we remember how long ago 
Minny Temple had died (it was ‘the end of youth’ for James), 
how long in all probability it was since he first set eyes on the 
Bronzino which reminded him of her; how long, too, since he 
had first conceived the notion of ‘La Mourante’ for the central 
figure of a story, or since he had first dealt — and in so com- 
paratively detached a manner — with the theme of a frustrated 
passion for ‘life’. 

The heightening of atmosphere and almost compulsively am- 
biguous language which occur in the portrait scene in The 
Wings of the Dove may also be found in the portrait scenes of 
The Sacred Fount and The Sense of the Past. Both these books are 
again concerned with the passion to experience, to ‘live’ — in 
the sense in which James’s old New England friend, W. D. 
Howells, had so longingly used the word, thus providing the 
donnée for The Ambassadors; both are also concerned with the 
related notion of the alter ego, the alternative destiny which, 
once rejected, remains the perpetual source of haunting 
speculation; both books are also, of course, like everything else 
James wrote, commentaries with tragic or ironic overtones on 
certain social groups. 

The Sacred Fount, much criticized but an important kind of 
failure, satirizes that society for which Staynes, Matcham or 
Newmarch are merely different names, and, though the 
attempt to fuse the tragic and the ironic is not really suc- 
cessful, certain aspects of the book are memorable: the fatal 
nature of the Sacred Fount relationship; the contrast between 
Mrs. Brissenden, indecently glowing with renewed vitality, and 
Mrs. Server, vainly endeavouring to conceal her ‘fight with dis- 
integration’; and the symbol which constitutes the author’s 
only personal comment on the situation. This symbol is the por- 
trait of the ‘Man with the Mask’, which carries associations 
relevant to the theme of social pretence and the anguish it may 
both cause and conceal — especially when the instinctive and 
primitive has to face ‘the beauty and terror of conditions so 
highly organized’ as those of Newmarch. The portrait shows: 


. a young man in black — a quaint, tight black dress, 
fashioned in years long past; with a pale, lean vivid face 
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and a stare, from eyes without eyebrows; like that of some 
whitened old world clown. In his hand he holds an object 
that strikes the spectator at first simply as some obscure, 
some ambiguous work of art, but that on a second view 
becomes a representation of a human face, modelled and 
coloured, in enamelled metal, in some substance not 
human. The object thus appears a complete mask, such 
as might be fantastically fitted and worn. 


(PP. 44-5) 


This figure, with his macabre objet d’art and his strange appeal, 
might be another of Bronzino’s sitters, like the pale girl who 
startles Milly into her moment of pity and terror, exaltation and 
despair. In the words of the narrator, ‘It’s the picture of all 
pictures that needs an interpreter’. Once again ideas of resem- 
blance, of the alter ego, of death, pervade the conversation. Mrs. 
Server calls it ‘the Mask of Death’; the narrator remarks, ‘Isn’t 
it much rather the Mask of Life? It’s the man’s own face that’s 
death’. The fatal nature of the Sacred Fount relationship is 
indicated By the resemblance of Mrs. Server to the two painted 
faces, especially the mask. ,After her own grim interpretation 
she naturally denies this resemblance, yet, revealingly, she is 
the only one to observe that what at first appears to be a smile 
on the mask is, in fact, a pained grimace. Later we see her in 
an unguarded moment, her own mask off at last, her ‘lovely 
grimace . . . as blurred as a bit of brush-work in water-colour, 
spoilt by the upsetting of the artist’s glass’. 

As it turned out, the situation on which James placed so 
much emphasis in The Sacred Fount could not bear the high 
candle-power used to explore the imaginative possibilities of the 
underlying themes. This is, of course, less true of The Sense of 
the Past, where James again centres ideas and associations 
integral to the story, itself a final summary of his life-long 
themes, on the portrait of Ralph Pendrel’s ancestor and 
semblable. Of these ideas and associations the portrait symbol 
here leads us most directly to the ghosts of the might-have-been 
which haunt the later stories, less with regretful nostalgia than 
with malaise and the sense of violence and evil. At this point 
the portrait becomes the means by which James introduces not 
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merely the ‘international ghost’, but an old personal predica- 
ment explored now in a way remote from that of the early 
days. 

When the modern American, Ralph Pendrel, decides to live 
in the London home of his English ancestors, he does so at the 
risk of a crippling personal loss. He and Aurora Coyne, whom 
he may marry, represent the two-fold Jamesian attitude to 
Europe. Aurora is the fraction of his conscience which con- 
demns the world he finds so fascinating, Ralph is the fraction 
which acknowledges the spell and — in the face of whatever 
loss — has to succumb. Ralph, like Spencer Brydon in ‘The 
Jolly Corner’, finally rejects Europe and returns to America, 
though for Aurora as well as himself there is a change of focus. 
His experiences in the London house are similar to Brydon’s on 
the ‘jolly corner’ in New York. The sense of the past grows on 
him as he wanders through empty rooms until it seems to 
become a living presence somehow connected with the portrait 
of a young man in eighteenth century costume whose face is 
averted. In spite of his urge to escape, Pendrel is compelled to 
confront his destiny, and one stormy night finds himself at last 
‘staring at the answer to the riddle that had been his obsession’. 
The portrait is not in its place, another candle flame shines 
back at his own, another young man holds it aloft, and by its 
light Ralph sees the figure of the painting, now out of its frame 
and turned towards him: ‘but the face — miracle of miracles, 
yes — confounded him as his own’. 

Though a similar, more horrific, scene constitutes the climax 
of ‘The Jolly Corner’ the moments that were to carry most 
weight in The Sense of the Past — judging by the Notes and the 
Notebook projects — were to happen later when Ralph Pendrel, 
taking his ancestor’s place in the eighteenth century, was to 
become increasingly frightened by the fear he inspired in others. 
Somehow, finally, with the help of Nan, a typical Jamesian 
heroine — fearless, innocent, intelligent, exploited and self- 
denying — he was at last to escape from England and the past, 
and come to terms with the present, with America and with 
Aurora Coyne. Pendrel, then, has the opportunity to choose, 
or at least to taste, what it might have been like to live out his 


vie manquée. 
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This opportunity is not afforded to Spencer Brydon in ‘The 
Jolly Corner’, though his story also closes on a note of accep- 
tance, an attitude carrying comparatively little conviction 
after the tour de force of his experiences and their horrifying 
climax. In this story, published and completed earlier than 
The Sense of the Past though conceived later, ideas which James 
had tried to project by means of the portrait resemblances are 
brought out directly by means of the supernatural figure of an 
alter ego. The intense feeling at the climax of the story is similar 
to that at the climax of ‘The Beast in the Jungle’, when John 
Marcher’s realization of what his dreadful destiny really is — to 
be ‘the man to whom nothing on earth was to have happened’ — 
is so devastating that it appears to possess an evil independent 
life of its own. , 

Brydon’s experiences in his old home are recalled by T. S. 
Eliot in The Family Reunion: 


The man who returns will have to meet 

The boy who left... . 

And it will not be a very jolly corner. 

I am sorry, Gerald, for making an allusion 

To an author whom you have never heard of. 

When the loop in time comes — and it does not come for 
everybody — 

The hidden is revealed, and the spectres show themselves. 

(Part 1, Sc. 1)’ 


In seeking to recall his early memories, at first merely with a 
pleasurable nostalgia, this Europeanized American gradually 
undergoes a sense of oppression, which changes into fear when 
he understands that the tables are being turned, and that 
instead of the seeker he is now the sought. In the Notebooks 
James makes his intentions—and his personal longing? — 
sufficiently clear: 


My hero’s adventure takes the form so to speak of his turn- 
ing the tables on a ‘ghost’ or whatever, a visiting or haunt- 
ing apparition otherwise qualified to appal Aim; and thereby 


1 The fourth and fifth lines are from the manuscript draft of the play, quoted 
by F. O. Matrutessen, The American Renaissance, p. 295n. 
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winning a sort of victory by the appearance, and the 
evidence, that this presence is more overwhelmingly 
affected by him than he by it. 


(p. 367) 


In the moment of victory, however, when the being at last 
materializes and raises its tormented head from its maimed 
hands, Brydon has to recognize that the face, though horribly 
altered and ravaged, is indeed his own. In James’s brilliant 
temptresses and betrayers, the Kates and Charlottes of Europe, 
there lurks always a vein of controlled savagery, but here, in 
Brydon’s American alter ego, we find stark brutality unredeemed 
by their tigerish grace. The maimed hand which the figure 
draws from its face suggests heaven knows what degree of 
violence and passion in the hard struggle for easy money: 


When the brokers are roaring like beasts on the floor of 
the Bourse... 


For ‘The Jolly Corner’ also derives its quality from another 
of James’s obsessional themes, the violence which lies behind 
the ‘golden display’ of great possessions. 


m 

The heightened emotion with which James in the later work 
explores the theme of appearance and reality, through the 
symbols of the mysterious portrait, the ghost and the alter ego, 
may also be felt in his treatment of ‘the black and merciless 
things behind the great possessions’, and in his conception of 
the men and women whose lives are obsessed by their desire 
for such possessions — for great wealth, or exquisite objets d'art, 
or beautiful people. As he explores the passion and violence 
aroused by such desires, the old theme of the conflict between 
the innocent victims with the ‘possessions’ and their treacherous 
‘sans-culotte’ exploiters is presented with overtones of such 
violence that there is the impression of a force as strong and 
sinister as that which pervades the consciously supernatural 
stories of the same period. The conflict becomes a fight to the 
death with tooth and claw. With their own kind of weapons 
the innocent victims have to fight the terrible fascination of 
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their betrayers as much as their ruthlessness. For the corrupt 
people are often ‘beautiful’, ‘splendid’, ‘fine’, ‘strong’, and their 
qualities spring from the complicated emotional attitude which 
presents evil and deceit to the Jamesian fine conscience of the 
later period as a blend of the beautiful and the sinister. 

The combination of violence, fear and fascinated repulsion 
is suggested by the kind of imagery which pervades the late 
work. This imagery is frequently drawn from the exotic, non- 
human world of the jungle, and it predominates whenever 
James is concerned with the predatory elements in a social 
group. In one of the very latest stories, ‘A Round of Visits’ 
(1910) — gestated for a decade — James lavishes his now 
highly developed powers of imagery on the creation of the 
enervating American hotel-world, which he sees in terms of a 
tropical jungle’s oppressive luxuriance, with its aimless brightly 
dressed women chattering as though they were brilliantly 
feathered tropical birds. Through this world wanders the 
isolated figure of Mark Monteith, with his load of misery and 
betrayal, unable to find solace until he meets a man whose 
complementary sense of guilt endows him, in the hour before 
his violent death, with the gift of perceptive sympathy. James’s 
use of imagery here heightens the contrast between the extrava- 
gant hot-house of the million-dollar world and the sombre 
confessional atmosphere of the high room where the two men 
have their last interview. It also conveys the powerful fascina- 
tion of the ‘tropical jungle’: it was for the sake of its opulence 
that one of the men had been ruined and the other had been 
led to embezzlement and suicide. 

Images suggesting the predatory life of the jungle, as well as 
the beauty of some of its beasts of prey, are also strong in The 
Golden Bowl and The Wings of the Dove. And, as might be ex- 
pected, the plight of the victims is suggested by complementary 
images of humiliations, manglings, martyrdoms. Thus, when 
Charlotte escapes from the family group, her action suggests 
to Maggie: 


... a breaking of bars. The splendid shining creature was 
out of the cage, was at large. ... 
(II, 211) 
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and when the two women come face to face: 


... the intensity of their mutual look might have pierced 

the night .. . oh the ‘advantage’, it was perfectly enough 

with Mrs. Verver; for what was Maggie’s own sense but 

that of being thrown over on her back with her neck from 

the first half-broken and her helpless face staring up? 

(II, 213-14) 

Maggie’s momentary temptation to give way to some violent 
emotional outburst is also thought of as ‘a beast’ that ‘might 
have leaped at her throat’. 

The Wings of the Dove contains the same kind of imagery. 
Mrs. Lowder, wealthy and predatory, is variously a lion, a 
vulture, a creature possessing ‘gilded claws’, an eagle ‘with a 
gilded beak as well, and with wings for great flights’. Alone in 
her room among the repulsive furniture, Merton feels he is ‘in 
the cage of the lioness without his whip’, and, when she appears, 
she greets him with, ‘I can bite your head off any day I really 
open my mouth’, 

Related images of the garish show and trained savagery 
of the circus pervade the consciousness of Mrs. Lowder’s 
victims as she appears to ‘drive round their prospect as the 
principal lady at the circus drives round the ring’. In the same 
way, when Milly Theale is introduced to London society, ideas 
of ancient injuries and barbaric shows are suggested by visualiz- 
ing her as the ‘Christian maiden’ as yet only ‘caressingly’ 
martyred, for at this stage she is subjected to ‘the nosing and 
fumbling not of lions and tigers, but of some domestic animals 
let loose for the joke’. The process will, of course, grow more and 
more in earnest: the ‘dove’, for all her attempt at ‘serpentine’ 
wisdom, can only triumph finally by accepting her defeat like 
the Christian martyr. 

The animal imagery is more or less common to all the later 
work, for ‘the black and merciless things behind the great 
possessions’ are now nearly always James’s concern; in particular 
novels and stories, however, certain other kinds of image may 
also recur. Thus, in The Golden Bowl, James finds his composi- 
tional device of the two sustained points of view — those of the 
Prince and Maggie — considerably enriched by his ability to 
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render each set of impressions in terms of the observer’s special 
preoccupations. In the first half of the book, where much of 
the situation is seen from the Prince’s angle of vision, money 
images are predominant. Amerigo’s obsessive preoccupation 
with the Ververs’ enormous wealth, which he marries, leads 
him to see everything else in terms of it. Charlotte Stant, for 
example, is transformed in his new golden world into the image 
of what delights him most: 


... the extraordinary fineness of her flexible waist, the stem 
of an expanded flower, which gave her a likeness also to 
some long, loose silk purse well-filled with gold pieces, but 
having been passed empty through a finger ring that held 
it together. It was as if before she turned to him, he had 
weighed the whole thing in his open palm and even heard 
a little, the chink of the metal. 
(I, 43) 


Part of the blame for what happens between the Prince and 
Charlotte rests with Adam and Maggie, because, having 
acquired with their collectors’ passion for beautiful things, 
their remarkable sposi, they proceed to forget that their 
acquisitions are not merely morceaux de musée but human beings. 
This habit of mind is indicated by the recurrent objet d’art 
imagery in James’s analysis of their reactions and impressions. 
That is why the second half of the novel — Maggie’s half — 
opens with the long, elaborately-sustained metaphor of the 
pagoda, in terms of which Maggie’s bizarre situation begins to 
present itself to her consciousness. Elsewhere the Ververs are 
made to see people in terms of objects like Florentine statues or 
Damascene tiles. And even at the end they have not really 
altered their way of regarding other people, for then, as always, 
Charlotte and Amerigo are ‘high expressions of the kind of 
human furniture required esthetically’ by their beautiful rooms, 
and figure, to a ‘lingering view’, as ‘concrete attestations of a 
rare power of purchase’. In other words the Ververs still regard 
their respective partners as a ‘good buy’. They are, unlike the 
Prince and Charlotte, incapable of treachery, they arouse 
admiration for their ability to deal with a bad situation in a 
civilized manner, but it is a moot point whether, for all their 
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virtue, they will ever be less dangerous or more commendable 
than the others. In the last analysis their ‘power of purchase’ 
and their great possessions are revealed as the agents of a 
general corruption. 

It is James’s cultivation of technical skills and subtleties of 
communication to serve a profoundly serious vision of life 
which makes him a major novelist. In the later years that vision 
results from a strongly developed ‘religious’ sense, a heightened 
sensitivity to the existence of evil, and a habit of rendering ex- 
perience in terms of universal moral conflict. The value for his 
artistic achievement of such qualities is dependent on the degree 
to which his poetic imagination, functioning freely in the sym- 
bols and imagery of the late works, assumes control. 
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